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A Magazine of Verse 





SEPTEMBER, 1929 


SPACE OF BREATH 


THE GHOST 


ISARM this beautiful machine 
That lives and walks and sings. 
Break it bone by bone 
Lest you be broken. 








Let it move then, if at all, 
Along the ground: 

A snake whose back is broken, 
A worm in the grass. 


Render its colour to the rose again, 
Whence it was plundered: 
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In the rose bright colour is good. 
Loose its breath to the bee, 
To the free air. 


Untwist these nerves 

Tied so delicately to the shrewd bones; 
Draw them out of the hollow flesh; 
Feed them to the birds. 

Birds only 


Are as swift as they. 


Disjoint the hand 

From the flying wrist. 
Let the fine finger weave 
No music. 


By a white mountain, 

By a lake where ice begins, 
Bury the heart, 

Bury the brain, 

The heart, 

The brain. 


Then sing: 
This is dead 
That cruel was. 
Cover it, snow, 
Cover it, grass. 





Harold Lewis Cook 


Now is still 

What moved before, 
Faring 

No more. 


Snow and sleet, 
Wind, rain, 


Rot heart and brain. 


Then sit contented by your window. 

Watch the snow fall. 

Listen to the thunder of the avalanches in the mountains, 
And all 

Night sleep a quiet sleep, 

Passionless, 


Deep. 


But: 
Spring in her season will assemble 
The torn nerve and the severed tongue. 
Up from the sweating ground will tremble 


The colour of rose from the colour of dung. 


The hands will fly from left to right, 
Finding their proper bone and vein. 
The heart will tick ere it is night. 


rhe empty skull be full again. 
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The worm-sucked eye once more a prism, 
The lips poised to kiss or sting, 

The ankle sharp at its old rhythm, 

The ghost will walk, in the armour of Spring. 


REJECTED LOVE 


The son of wisdom is brought low, 

Face down on earth he now lies prone; 
And there he eats a bitter herb, : 
And gnaws unmarrowed bone. 


To him there is no lowly place 
His thoughtless foot had trod before | 
Nowhere he would not couch him now, 


And thankful be therefor. I 

( 
Time in the glass draws near its mean \ 
The broad sky cracks above his head } 
The sun as black as midnight shines E 


Yet earth is not his bed. 


Nor may he sleep. For ripening sleey 
Does not elect the outcast eye. 

This lover must grow proud again, 
In loving Death, to die. 


a «a «nn 
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Harold Lewis Cook 


WARNING 


You walk the hills, blind in your dreaming. 
You pace the valleys, and hear no sound. 
A flower falls, a star falls, 

But neither, falling, can astound 


The hard, man-ridden mind that never 
Save to the ways of man—will thrill. 
No mountain frightens you, no ocean, 
And no rain-rotten daffodil. 


Spring can not break your heart, nor Autumn, 
Nor can the lonely earth, nor sky 

The fiery garlands of the heavens 

In your throat wake no answering cry. 


The snake of silence soon will coil 
Around your narrow pulsing wrist, 


His head lie pillowed in the palm 
Of that same hand your lover kissed. 


You are the bread Time feeds upon, 
You are the sweet that tickles Death; 
Between the bread and sweet there lies 
Only the little space of breath. 


Your proud hair twisted in a root, 
You will, perhaps, remember Earth. 


Your nail will learn the feel of stone, 
Your heel will measure a worm’s girth. 
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STATEMENT 


Wonder like a crystal breaks 
When mountains fall into the sea, 
And reason the pent mind forsake 
Seeing a frosted tree 


Attenuate with flakes of flame, 

Or snow move little hands of deat! 
Caressing the pale lips, the same 
That once had railed at Death. 


Reason and wonder smoke at last 
Mid embers of a fire long spent: 

Mountain, snow and tree now cast 
Nor shadow, nor intent. 











SOMETHING CF EARTH 
THE DREAM 


O fervent summer pulse of love, 
I felt you beating in my sleep 

[ felt you beating through the world. 
And my heart beating with that beat! 


There was a wind of rushing air, 

There was a stream of sweetest dew, 
There was a beam of arrowy light 

With radiance I was stricken through. 


As if in my own breast you breathed, 
As if your blood in my blood flowed: 
We lay, enarmed, in that warm river, 


] } > " 
[In one slumber that tide we rode. 


The banks fell back each side our shoulders, 
Slowly went by us town and wood; 
| ike oldest memories the trees W aited, 


T he houses W atched us where they stood. 


lhe shores were murmurous with myriad humming, 
The air glittering like strands of wire; 


} 


We were as harps of vibrant music, 


Reverberant, shaken, with all desire. 


With eyes half closed we lay and listened, 
We lay and drifted as the waters wound; 
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Echoing with love as a shell’s hollow 
Echoes, and re-echoes, the ocean’s sound 


LIKE SOMETHING OF EARTH 


Like something of earth are your brown beautiful hands: 
Brown as an autumn leaf, a freckled trout: 

Speckled and brown as a gull’s egg, 

Like pebbles glinting in creek shallows 

Where water ripples over gold sand 


Like a tree’s branching is the spread of your fingers 

Out from the width of the palm, from the pillar of the 
wrist: 

The knuckles and long finger bones shapely and strong 

As a tree’s roots thrusting through the ground, through 
stones. 


Strong as stones are your hands: 
Certain as stones, quiet as stones—as smooth, as hard 


Reposed as stones half sunk in the earth, 
As great rocks on a shore that waves beat against 
And are stilled. 


THE ELF 


Nobody knew of you 
Till they heard you knock 
Heard your tiny whisper 
Breathing at the lock. 
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Helen Hoyt 


Your bright elf-eyes 
Peeped through the crack: 
We could not leave you standing, 
We could not turn you back! 
Only a brief parley 
You waiting on the sill- 
We flung the door wide open, 
We let you have your will! 
Confidently, quietly 
Like a king in disguise 
Looking very lordly, 
Looking very wise 
You crossed the threshold 
As if it were your own; 
You sat yourself down 
As if on a throne; 
And we bowed before you, 
Brought you all we had; 
Laid it at your feet 
Willingly and glad. 


Our bins are empty 
That once were full: 
The grain is gone, 
The linen and the wool 
The spinning we slack, 
The loom we leave; 
The pattern, half woven, 
We shall not weave 
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But what do we mind, 
Who have purple to wear 

Fashioned from fire, 
Shaped from the air? 


We have coffers and chests 

Of hopes without measure: 
Bundles of dreams, 

Storerooms of pleasure; 
Gold heaped up 

And jewels dug deep, 
That dragons guard 

And trolls safe-keep. 
We feed upon foam, 

Upon lightsome wishes, 
From silver and crystal 

Of fairy dishes; 


From fairy flagons 
Of ancient mirth. 
Marsh fires, witch fires 
Dance on our hearth. 
There is flicker of wings 
And flicker of flame, 
Musical voices 
Calling our name. 
You have put a charm 
On every room— 
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Helen Hoyt 


On bed and bench, 
On shovel and broom— 


The grass is greener, 
The sun more bright, 

And a star hangs over 
The roof al] night! 

We have forgott n 
What we used to know; 

We must stay where you stay, 
Go where you go. 

Our olden lives 
We shall live no more— 

We have let magic 
In through the door! 


THE FERN 


Like curled-up first tendrils of a fern 

You are drawn back, 

You contract away. 

The tenderest, the lightest touch, 

Would bruise that green. 

The mold it sprang from 

Was dark under dark trees, 

Rich with old leaf-growth. 

I do not ask hid life of woodland root 
Quickly to be transplanted to my doorstep. 
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Stay, my far forest-treasure, 
Tree-guarded, dusk-loving, 

In your dusk world. 

I will wait for your love; watch 

Till those clenched fists undo, 

Till they stretch out their green fronds, 
Widen and point every way in the sun, 
Casting their lacy triangles of shadow 


In full-spread foliage. 

I will wait for that time: 

For the fern of love to unfold in its own way 
More to me than any hardihood of root, 

Or perfumed flower, 

Is your slow, intricate, 

Cool, shy leaf. 


THE PICTURE 


The shadow under the boat’s side is black, 

The shadow of the prow lies black on the sand; 
Your hands rest on the boat’s edge. 

But I am not there beside you in the boat. 

The banks of the river rise up steeply behind you, 
The river flows down swiftly before you; 

You dream in your boat resting near great rocks; 
Far off from me, where I have never been. 


You are there, you know those shores, 
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Helen Hoyt 


You have walked on the rocky edges, 

You have bathed in that river; 

But I am not there—wholly strange to me are those 
mountains, 

Those wild shores where you go. 

I am lost to you in those mountains, 

I am lost to you in the flowing of that water. 

It will flow and flow by—flow by you all day long— 

Under the boat where you sit, eddying against the 


boat. 
If the boat-prow should sway; if it swerved just a little! 
If now it should turn itself sideways, shake off 


The sand’s hold, slide out from the shore, 

Down into the flowing of the river that flows between us— 
Glide toward me! 

Does the boat stir? Is there someone unseen, 

Something unknown at the bow, secretly steering? 

I will reach out my arms, I will pull the boat in. 


There is no flowing in that water, no motion. 

The boat dreams in the sand, you dream in the boat’s 
prow 3 

In a picture, by a shore far-off, in a pictured boat. 

I have no part in that shore: the mountains have you, 

The river, the rocks, the boat’s hollow; 

You are lost to me in those wild shores. 

I am lost to you in those mountains! 


Helen Hoyt 
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RECESSION 


I must gather my poems as the heart made them, 

As the hand wrote, since when I can’t recall; 

For who shall number the leaves as the wind laid then 
Out of the sun’s way in the deciduous fall? 

They came so suddenly, like white gulls forsaking 
Islands crumbed in the apron of the sea. 


My hands were quick with their snows, with the cold 


flaking 
Of words and syllables and wickery. 


So they were done, or they are not done ever, 

And I must gather them again as they were signed; 
Like the wild speech of the gipsy, like the quiver 
Of moonlight spilling on the half-drawn blind. 


1 


I cannot be sure, but some were of the roses and dahlias, 


Sweet with a solace and the cool ministry of rain; 

And others were bandit, like a flaming 
layas, 

And others were bitter with the last increment of pain 





in the tall Hir 


I did not need them, for why should I be needing 


Things that were fallible and fallen as the morning dews? 


Man cannot reshape from the garden of his weeding 
The scintillate dust, the flowers he dared refuse 
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So I must gather them now in patient example 

Of what it may be to labor the ten-thousandth page, 
And find of it all not the one perfect sample 

That shall outlive, as we shall not outlive, our age. 


The affinity 


CATS AND ZINNIAS 


between cats and zinnias 


is a necessary undeclared sufficiency. 


Consider 


the tall maroon zinnia 


unphallicized aristocrat of democracy. 


Consider the crossed paws 


and the detached indifferent humor 
as of aged disillusioned celibate bishops 
somnolent in moist lavender afternoons. 


David McCord 


(Cats and zinnias cling alike to episcopal palaces, 
indifferent alike to tall sunflowers in slum alleys 

to orchids pinned over young gin-drenched bellies— 
My Lord Bishop, relishing only Scotch, 


boredly wiped the unwelcome perfume from the kissed 
ring— 
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and cats and zinnias equally 

are unconcerned 

with tea and holy water.) 


Let philosophers talk of 

the democracy of rain and starlight 

falling equally on American senators in plug hats 
and Shriner pins 

and Bantu chiefs in plug hats 

and gold nose rings. 


In the sun-speckled garden 
of the episcopal palace 
the tall maroon zinnia 
and the tall white cat 
with green eyes slit like leaves of zinnias seen sidewise 
discuss the tall studied indifferent forgotten democracy 
of tall indifferent cool Thomas Jefferson thatched like a 
maroon zinnia 
equality for the independent purposes 
of cats and zinnias. 
Zinnias and cats 
are equivalent democrats. 
Zinnias and cats 
are a detached sufficiency, 
a cool liberty. 
} Nelson Antrim Crawford 
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PROGENY 


I sat alone in the warm June night. 

The west was yellow. The stars were white. 
Outside, the clover was wet and red. 

But my mind was cold and my heart was dead. 
The vine drew leaves on the shadowed floor. 

I heard a knocking, low, at the door. 


“Who comes,’ I said, “to prod and pain 
My dulled half-sleeping soul again? 
1 have no cheer—my heart is sore 
My angry hand flung wide the door, 
And there stood a child, as white as a lily, 

With hair as gold as a daffodilly; 

Her lips were pale and her eyes were blue. 

I said, “What faery thing are you?”’ 

She said in a voice all tearful-hot, 

“Mother, Mother, am I forgot?”’ 

She said in a voice like trickling water, 
“Mother, Mother, I am your daughter.” 

She said while the vine-leaves stirred above her, 
“T am your daughter by your first lover.” 

And the silvered shadows all slipped down 

And kissed the hem of her snow-white gown. 


I said: “But do not jest with me 
You speak a thing that cannot be. 
My love was high, my love was fair. 
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I never even kissed his hair 

Or laid my hand upon his head 

How should he take me to his bed?”’ 

She said, while the vine-leaves stirred above, 
“T am your daughter by your first love.’ 
And the wind came down, serene and low, 
And swayed her body to and fro. 


I said: “But do not jest with me 

You speak a thing that cannot be.” 

She said with the voice of a singing lute: 
“Can only bodies get them fruit? 

One morning full of June-green weather, 
You and your first love stood together, 
Stood together on a gold hill 

And felt yourselves grow holy-still: 
Bathed in mist, and fresh and free, 

You clasped each other’s ecstasy 

There in the golden holy morn. 
(Remember, Mother!) So I was born.” 


I held her cheek to mine, and said: 
“How many days have I been dead? 
How many nights have I been stone 
Stone and dust and flesh and bone?” 
I dropped my eyelids as I spoke. 
And then the silver torrent broke: 
Liquid silver bathed me twice, 

Once in fire and once in ice. 
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Gladys L. Schmitt 


And when I raised my eyes once more 
She was not there beside my door 
She was not standing, like a lily, 
With hair as gold asa daffodilly. 


I stood bewildered, joyous, sick, 

As a mother stands when her child grows quick 
Within, her voice, like trickling water, 

> 


Whispered, “Mother, I am your daughter.’ 
Gladys L. Schmitt 


SONG FOR VIATICUM 


If we were made of stone or wood, 
This space we kept, when we were gone 
Resuming empty quietude 

Would show no change to think upon. 


Our anxious blood and stormy breath 
Assailed this calm with restless sound 
Where our quick hearts confuted death 
The whirling motes of dust go round. 


Wherefore the dark that finds this place 
Will never make it solitude. 

Unquiet thought must leave its trace 
The air is troubled where we stood. 


Alice W. Finnegan 
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IN IRELAND 
CONNEMARA 


No laughing God it was threw down the great rocks of 
Connemara 
And spoke the lonely word to the wind, 
No God coming with song that made the people of 
Connemara 
And put the name of hunger on them. 
"Twas a God strode screaming from the hills in a black 
sorrow, 
And he creating to ease his mind. 
And it was no bright dust for flesh he laid hold of that day, 
But red running metal, spitting, 
Making lightning to the rocks’ thunder, cooling against 
his wrath, groaning 
On itself, and he hacking and hewing. 
Then the rocks turned back to silence, the people stood 
up before the God, 
And a grief came on him for his work 
Still, there is a dark grandeur out of this land, and on these 
people 
Made by a God, and he angered. 














W 





BLACK BALLAD 


j 
The night slips by like a slow dark river 
Why am I weeping, why? 
“Close your eyes on your foolish tears 
There’s no one to see you cry.” 
The village clocks strike hour on hour 
How can I bear it, how? 
“Then sleep till dawn as the lonely should; 
No need to be wakeful now.” 
Something is hurting my heart to death 
When will it leave me, when? 
“One day you'll lie cold and waxen-still; 
Perhaps it will leave you then.” 
The night is a burden I can’t lay down. 
Who is it speaking, who? 
“Only a voice that is passing by— 


Nothing to do with you.” 
S a 














Charlotte Arthur 


Charlotte Arthur 
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IRONY 


All these years I wished he’d die 
Today they carried him slowly by. 


Now, I said, he is hers no more; 
Now he’s mine as he was before. 
But when they laid him in the grourid 


I saw her mother-breast full and round; 


I saw her hands that had worked for him 
Mine are white and long and slim. 


She has her sorrow now to keep 
I have only my restless sleep. 


All these years I wished he’d die 
Even in death she has more than I. 


Borghild Lee 


RHEUMATIC 


V 
a 


rd 


“What would you do if your pains and infirmities knotted 
you? 

I feel as stiff as a horse, turning round in my bed 

But if you live on, past the period Time has allotted you, 

You have to take what Time gives you,” the old woman 
said. 


Agnes Lee 
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TWO POEMS 


THE POET 


He carries deathlessness about his person 

As others carry money; left and right 
Conferring it, on a woman, on a weed. 

Take this sea-lavender in the pebble-swale 
Where the tongue of the sea can lick it, with a blur 
Ot blue about it, due to die by winter. 

Let but the right eye see it, the right shadow 
Fall dark upon it, and it will not die. 

It is the man who will die before the weed 
And be forgotten. After he is dead 

Men will remember that weed in his stead. 


THE WELL 


“T have regrets,” he said. Once, and no more than this. 

His roots reached down in the dark, and a hidden water 
gave 

Suck as long as he lived. “I have regrets,”’ he said. 

Unuttered, still his own, he took them to the grave. 


A silence in a life is a well from which to draw; 

A well with a living spring; it will not go dry. 

Chatter is a pool with the bottom near the top. 

Silence is a well; you can draw from it till you die. 
Abbie Huston Evans 
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LIGHT AS AIR 
ENTER FOOI 


“You carry lif 

In a feather sack 
Where is your spear 
To thrust at fear?” 


Quoth the Archer of Kin 


os 


“T am armed with the 
Of warrior things. 
This pack on my back 
Is folded wings!” 


“The city has need 

Of a beggar who sings 

Enter, thou fool! 
Quoth the Archer of Kings. 


DAY 


Little novice 
Robed in hush, 
Let thy pallor 
Bear the blush 


Treading slowly 
Sunlight’s aisle, 
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Halt thy steps 
A little while. 


All too soon 
At twilight’s rail 
Shalt thou kneel 
To take the veil. 
Alice deNai 


CHILDLESS 


Call to the swan and bid him bring 
A blessing from his plumy thigh 
For one that tires of whispering 


To heaven, as I. 


Let that fierce eye and urgent breast 
Disparage all my tumbled shape 
Beneath the imperious webs opprest: 
From throat to nape 


Slide the long neck and hissing head, 
Harry the nipples in his bill, 


Awaking all that now is dead 
To do his will. 


L. A. G. Strong 
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PORTRAITS AND OBSERVATIONS 


CHIN-WAGGER’S EPITAPH 


In God’s Kitchen 

She now resumes 

Officious pottering, 

And with broom of glimmering moonbeams 
Sweeps the cosmic floor. 

She scours the scintillating candelabra of the heavens 
With star-dust, 

Energetically polishing 

The Dippers, 

Gold-orange Arcturus, 

Topaz-hued Betelgeuse, 

And Aldebaran, pale rose. 

In the milky river of the sky 

She washes the lustrous scarf of the galaxy 
And hangs it out to dry 

On the sharp hook of the new moon. 

And at night in well-earned rest 

Upon Cassiopeia’s chair 

She bewails 


The careful carelessness of God. 


INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


I am Hamlet without Hamlet. 
I am a dance-hall without music. 
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Helmer Oren Oleson 


I am a spool (for who considers a spool?). 

I stand out on earth’s green lawn like a slabstone. 
I am drab as putty— 

A brick in a Chinese wall; 

A blur, a speck, a mote. 

I am less than the square-bearded ones now mummified 
Who raised the pyramids 

And carved the sphinx. 

I am a small person 

In a small room 

In a small house 

In a small town 

In a small country 

In a small world 

In a gigantic Universe. 

I am one wool strand in a gray garment’s close weave. 
I wander about in the Valley of Hope forgotten 
Through blackness streaked with gray, 

While Time, 

Mad and exultant, 

Whirls through me like a demon! 


LINES WRITTEN ON A HOT DAY 


Each sun-ray is a slender torch 
Piercing a pore of my skin. 

Had I the magic power, 

I would transform myself into a dwarf, 
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And plunge into a cup or saucer of ice-water. 
I would rest in the cool shade of an ink-well, 
And duck my head in a dew-drop. 

I would wander at leisure 

In the thick umbrage of grass-blades, 

And go to sleep, like the fairy queen, 

In a cowslip. 


I FOUGHT VALIANTLY TODAY 


I fought valiantly today 

The ghostly army 

Of hours, seconds, minutes, 

Days, weeks, seasons, months, and years, 
Besieging the citadel of my consciousness. 
Lost in life, 

I thought not 

Of suns that set to rise no more. 

I could look on death 

As an artist 

Viewing a sombre picture. 

The grave was a heavy bronze door 

Not easily opened. 


THIS DA} 

This day 

Was like a rustling field of Indian corn in the burning sun. 
It was like the smell of pine cones 

In northern forests, 
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Helmer Oren Oleson 


Like the silvery beams of the moon 

Striking the periphery of an expansive lake. 

The evening was like a small slice of cool eternity, 
Like an icy frosting of the cosmos. 

It was an evening when one wishes to walk 

By himself 

Along a deserted avenue 

Listening to the wind and trees. 


THE SUBWAY RIDER 


The subway rider at 8:30 in the morning in the Bronx 
Is an angle-worm 
In a fisherman’s can. 
He is a bee 
In a swarm held captive under a hat, 
A molecule of air 
In the process of being liquefied. 
He stands like a hungry man 
At the end of a crowded bread-line 
Before a winter soup-kitchen. 
His countenance is as solemn 
As the face of a clock on New Year’s Eve. 
He does not love his neighbor as himself. 
His gaze is dull and stolid. 
He yearns 
For Times Square. 
Helmer Oren Oleson 
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COMMENT 


THE WAY OF PERIODICALS 


bh the mound of tributes heaped before the tombs 
of The Dial and The Little Review our mortuary 
wreath is added tardily, for many editorial notices have 
already paid their respects to these two magazines which, 
after serving the cause of modern art and literature with 
sturdy defiance and zeal over a space of ten or fifteen 
years, have ceased existing at almost the same moment. 
Both have distributed their final numbers, the former con- 
fining itself, by way of departing gesture, to the cryptic 
observation that “although a magazine can get along 
somehow without readers, it cannot exist without contri- 
butors’’; the latter ending its rocky and irregular career 
by gathering from the pens of many eminent creative 
artists of our time answers to a provocative and amusing 
questionnaire circulated by the editors and dealing with 
such old-fashioned personal matters as “What should you 
most like to do, to know, to be?’’, ““What has been the 
happiest moment of your life? The unhappiest?’’, “What 
is your attitude toward art today?’’, and ‘““‘Why do you 
go on living?”” These problems were faced with various 
degrees of originality and insight by writers like Bertrand 
Russell, Richard Aldington, André Gide, Ernest Heming- 
way, Emma Goldman, Ezra Pound, H. D., Aldous 
Huxley, William Carlos Williams, Havelock Ellis, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, and Sherwood Anderson. The answers some- 
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The Way of Periodicals 


times revealed an honesty (or instinct for exhibitionism ?) 
which entailed prudent excisions, sometimes a disappoint- 
ing dulness or prolixity, occasionally enough lucidity and 
freshness to enlighten the general reader as to the stage 
at which the contemporary creative mind has arrived 
after its picturesque adventures of the last twenty years. 
These men and women—many of whom also appeared 
regularly in The Dia/ alongside certain representatives of 
more traditional schools of thought, such as the venerable 
George Saintsbury—must be recognized at once as the 
leading characters in modern art and letters, and it was 
their interests which these two magazines served. With 
their last issues, therefore, we are made to feel quite 
clearly the passing of a period which furnished both its 
partisans and its astonished observers with enough excite- 
ment to establish it as one of the most colorful chapters 
in our literary history. The wistful elegiac reverie that 
descended on Max Beerbohm in 1896 when, on witnessing 
the slow decline and fall of the Beardsley period, he 
published his Works in a premature collected edition must 
be inhabiting the minds of many writers who see today 
two of their staunchest defenders giving up their no longer 
startling ghosts. The Dial and The Little Review go the 
way of Broom, Others, The Egoist, Wheels, S4N, Secession, 
and other journals and anthologies dedicated to the ideals 
of a once new—but now familiar—art; transition and 
This Quarter are \ater arrivals whose irregular appearance 
hardly insures long life; and Poetry, probably the first 
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of the magazines to be founded for the writers of a new 
era, may look upon these departures both with sorrow 
at losing two brilliant contemporaries and with the some- 
what patriarchal air of continuing in a field where so 
many heroic comrades have fallen to extinction after 
having served their cause judiciously, wittily, or at best 
with gallant bravery in the face of widespread derision 
and scorn. 

The way of periodicals is strange. By them we trace 
the ebb and flow of ideas and literary manners. Unless 
they represent definite official interests or happen to be 
established on massive foundations, they are short-lived. 
For every long-established scientific organ or Edinburgh 
Review, we have scores of brief ephemeral publications, 
never destined to outlive the small circle or hasty decade 
which fostered them. Yet it is usually in these imper- 
manent organs that the vital literary productions of any 
century find refuge. To the new uncluttered house many 
refugees hasten, and if one takes down the first five or six 
volumes of any magazine he is likely to be much more 
startled by brilliant contributions than in later numbers. 
Writers and magazines grow settled 
keep up a steadier and more reliably interesting output, 
but their days of adventurous innovation and discovery 
are soon over. The Little Review bids adieu with the self- 
conscious charm, of, say, Malcolm Cowley, who publishes 
his first book of verse as a log-book of the young post-war 
generation in America; with an almost senile air each 


in their ways: they 
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looks back on adolescent exploits and adventures which 
have disappeared forever. A magazine really faces its 
difficult years after the excitements of inauguration are 
over, and many editors are loth (as well as financially 
unable) to continue their work after its novelty is over. 
It is very easy for a periodical to assist in the establish- 
ment of new ideas to such a degree as to make these ideas, 
and at the same time itself, conventional, and this process 
usually results in its own undoing. The Tatler and The 
Spectator, in their little lives between 1709 and 1713, 
appeared on the literary scene in a flash of incomparable 
journalistic brilliance and gave flame to faggots that 
have burned for two hundred years, but their own issues 
are preciously few in number. The Pre-Raphaelite Germ, 
the Brook Farm Dia/, and William Morris’ Common- 
weal claimed no life beyond that of their immediate 
sponsors. The Yellow Book, The Savoy, and The Parade 
gave brief voice to the London school in the Nineties, 
Le Banquet to the young Proust and his circle, Blatter fiir 
die Kunst to the late-century Germans. The Mercure de 
France and La Nouvelle Revue Francaise startled the artis- 
tic world as younglings but grow less diverting, although 
more dependable, in later age. Periodicals are undoubtedly 
the instruments whereby, in our desire for picturesque 
arrangements and chronological convenience, we set off 
history into periods. Without them the annals of literature 
would be duller, and certainly more difficul 

The Dial had its origins in Chicago, and | 
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a long time as a conservative journal of academic leanings. 
Its transformation in 1920 to a parochial and emphatic 
modernist monthly was a surprising event, but in the last 
nine years it has maintained its viewpoint consistently 
and with honor, enabling us to read frequently certain 
writers who would otherwise have been inaccessible and 
even introducing, especially at first, some new writers 
whose work has shown a profound significance in our 
cultural development. The Little Review was a pariah, 
wandering from its first Chicago office to the far West, 
then to New York, and finally to post-war Paris to find 
its friends, conducting a rather rapturous and defiant 
battle for its rights, but giving to the western world many 
amazing writers, chief of all James Joyce. With revivals 
and restorations in vogue, it is perhaps daring to be final 
in one’s elegy, yet it is possible to say that these two 
publications made genuine contributions to the intellectual 
and artistic life of the twentieth century, that they never 
failed to keep people stirred up to a degree of genuine 
concern about art, and that their demise was timely and 
held just sufficiently beyond the moment of climax to be 
effective. In going, they open the way to our next literary 
period, and so leave with us some of the sensations of 
suspense we experienced when they first flashed upon 
the view. M. D. Z. 








Toward Posthumous Fame 
TOWARD POSTHUMOUS FAME 


A poet, it seems, might as well make his choice from 
the outset between two sorts of fame. Either he can be 
the darling of his own generation with ten or twelve 
published volumes of verse to his credit and the possi- 
bility of earning his living by lectures and public appear- 
ances, or he can be the neglected, obscure, but distinguished 
craftsman whose unpublished manuscripts are published 
in bibelot editions one hundred years after his death. 
A hard choice to make, since all of us prefer to live both 
here and hereafter. Perhaps if some research worker 
could make a careful investigation of the causes of post- 
humous publicity, more poets might find it possible to 
blend those qualities with others which aim toward con- 
temporary popularity. It has been done in rare instances 
by persons possessed of both genius and unwearying 
vitality. 

For the most part the public will not recognize a man 
for what he is. It makes little difference what power is 
innate in the writer, he must produce or he remains 
obscure. He must be hardy with himself, robust with 
his art, and must learn to judge dispassionately between 
the 


achi 


glamour of his intentions and the cold facts of his 
i 


vements. Often the poet of promise fails to make 


this distinction, and then to him the world seems cruel, 
all critics unjust, and all editors blind. Occasionally he 


is right. 
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oduction to the collected 
uughton Mifflin & Co.) 


makes this distinction between the man of vision and the 


man of deeds. She has decipher 


has long lain in the archives of th 
of Salisbury, written by Ralegh ; 
favor of Elizabeth, and never c 


books of the poem are lost and we 


‘ed a manuscript which 
: library of the Marquess 
ibout 1590 to regain the 
mpleted. The first ten 

have only the eleventh 


book and a fragment of the twelfth to show us what 
Ralegh’s inspiration was and how he meant to handle it. 
But this fragmentary remainder stirs the reader strangely, 
as if he had suddenly been admitted to the secret chamber 
of a mind long since extinguished. 


Sufficeth it to you, my joys interred 
In simple words that I my woes 
You that then died when first m 
Joys under dust that never liv: 


From fruitful trees I gather wit 


And glean the broken ears wi 
Who sometime did enjoy th 
I seek fair flowers among the 


Such heat in ice, such fire in 


Such trust in doubt, such comfort in 


Like to the gentle lamb, that 


Plays with the dug but finds n 


Or as a wheel, forced by the fal 


Although the course is turne: 


Doth for a time go round upon 


Till wanting strength to mov 
So my forsaken heart, etc. 
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Toward Posthumous Fam 


The editor rightly affirms that there is a difference 
between the sheer beauty of the Elizabethans in which 
the passion is almost glazed over by technical perfection, 
and the raw, rather inchoate emotion of these fragments. 
Ralegh, she says, was a man of promise, not of achievement, 
and this poem is nothing but a promise—a glimpse into 
Ralegh’s “rich, curious mind.” 


Poetry was, I suppose, one of his least serious pursuits, and a poem 
was cast aside when it had satisfied the impulse of the moment, imperfect, 
yerhaps, and hasty; if it was taken up again it was not to be repolished, 
I i p ag I 
but to be refashioned altogether. There was nothing irrevocable to him 
about what he had written. He was as careless with his poems as with 
his personal belongings, and he could be very careless with them. 

Perhaps a light is shed in this introduction upon the 
problem of contemporary oblivion and posthumous fame. 
Perhaps it is necessary that a poet take himself seriously 
in order that the world may agree with him. At any 
rate we may be sure that this immediacy of emotion 
which marked the book of the ocean to Cynthia, this 
unconventional, personal warmth is one of the qualities 
which make for resurrection and posthumous fame. 

Sincerity, simplicity, the ability to get the fleeting 
perfect image down while it is quick, these are some of 
the traits which make poetry endure. The dead Emily 
Dickinson is beloved by her living admirers because she 
could say: “He unrolled his feathers and rowed him 
softer home than oars divide the ocean,” or “all the 
bells put out their tongues for noon,” or 
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A feather from the whippoorwill 
That everlasting sings, 

Whose galleries are sunrise, 

Whose stanzas are the spring. 





If,on the other hand, a poet is to choose fame during 
his own generation, he must think sometimes of quantity, 
often of the mood of the times, and always of the methods 
of publicity. All of these considerations are alien to the 
true poetic mind. F. N. N. 


A FINAL TRAVEL-CHAPTER 


After wanderings deep in time, among nations rich in 
ruins of pagan art, this chapter brings me to the Christian 
countries, or at least regions weighted with Christian 
history — Palestine, Constantinople, Italy, Jugo-Slavia 

But who am I, neither saint nor cynic, to write about 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, which rises so loftily on its 
sacred hill, crested with battlemented walls, with domes 
and towers! Holy it is, because of the passion of the ages, 
whatever may be one’s belief or unbelief; for here, thr ugh 
one man’s joy and agony, arose the faith which overturned 
the western world and created a new era on the ruins of 
the Roman empire. Even the most hardened worldling 
must be moved here, where every sharp stone in the steep 
and narrow streets has been rounded by the feet of millions 
of pilgrims for nearly two thousand years. He must feel 
the contagion of immense emotion, not only from the 
fierce violence of battles fought back and forth, hither 
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and yon, over every square foot of this historic ground, 
but also from the rapt ecstatic fervor of devotion which 
has winged heavenward from these hills. Climbing the 
bitter Way of the Cross, it must seem that only on his 
knees should he follow the myriad followers of the Master. 
Gazing over the Dead Sea, filling his little bottle in the 
Jordan, he will almost see spirits walking beside him, and 
hear the echo of familiar words uttered long ago. The 
Mount of Zion he finds an easy climb, Gethsemane a 
tiny orderly garden scented with violets. All these should 
be places of dreams—to see them as geographical actu- 
alities seems a desecration. 

Yet one cannot forbear a smile now and then over the 
exactness of every attribution—each miracle localized to 
the square inch and clamorously shown for drachmas, or 
whatever the small coins are. One burrows into the deep 
down tomb of Lazarus; one visits the very house of Mary 
and Martha. The naive faith of the natives, however 
secure, is not always without hope of earthly as well as 
heavenly reward. One must smile also at the bitter rival- 
ries of the five early-Christian sects—Greek Orthodox, 
Coptic, Syrian, Armenian, Roman Catholic—whose lead- 
ers mark off so jealously their separate spaces in the 
ancient Church of the Holy Sepulchre; rivalries some- 
times emphasized with bloodshed in the sanguinary past. 
There is a sweet little Madonna somewhere in this church 
so covered with jewels of enormous value that one would 


think all the queens of the earth must have knelt to her 
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in sacrificial penitence; and indeed the church’s countless 
shrines are hung thick with gold and silver lamps, with 
precious laces and tapestries, with all kinds of costhy 
tributes deposited by the faithful from the time of the 
Crusaders to our own. But this venerable church, however 
architecturally interesting, is not the finest religious edifice 
in Jerusalem; the great blue Mosque of Omar, the Dome 
of the Rock—perhaps the most beautiful mosque in the 
world—is here on the very hil! where King Solomon is 
said to have built the temple which the Romans so ruth- 
lessly destroyed. 

For Saint Sophia’s, at Constantinople, was not built 
for a mosque by that Christian Roman emperor, Justinian, 
and every Moslem touch upon its rusty golden curves is 
a sad anachronism. One’s imagination has to strip away 
the Turkish erections and carpets, and the great blue 
lettered disks under the dome which cover mosaics of 
saints’ figures, and try to see the splendid spaces as the 
emperor saw them after he had left his goodly city of 
Ravenna to build and adorn in the same style, on the 
curve of the Golden Horn shining between East and West, 
his new and greater capital of Byzantium. Saint Sophia’s 
is still his cathedral; the mind’s eye fills out the mosaics, 
restores the high altar and chapels, and sees a magnificent 
Byzantine ritual going on gorgeously under that perfect 
dome. 

The open vastness of Saint Sophia’s, so pure in its firm 
modelling of great spaces, made even Saint Peter’s seem 
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small when I first entered it, and cluttered with heavy 
columns and baroque monuments. And _ Justinian’s 
Byzantine mosaics seemed a richer lining than the silvery 
marbles of the Roman church. I came to Italy this time 
from Greece—not the best approach; for the lyric spon- 
taneity of Greek art makes the art of the Forum and the 
Vatican seem deliberate, a grandiose glorification of 
powerful rulers and their ideals. And on top of these two 
great Roman periods, obscuring them with volutes and 
stirred-up draperies, Bernini and his imitators laid a 
heavy, indeed a criminal hand. Bernini’s genius was infer- 
nally productive, and I have no words to express my de- 
testation of his seventeenth-century baroque which one 
escapes with such difficulty in Rome. It gives an operatic 
flavor to the grand old capital’s dramatic magnificence; 
a style appropriate to confectionery is made gigantic and 
perpetual in large facades and statues. 

So one must search below the surface. The old Roman 
sculpture, at its best, was honestly biographic; Augustus 
and Vespasian become one’s neighbors, and Marcus 
Aurelius on his bronze horse. And the great papal period 
was immortalized by prodigious genius. Michelangelo, 
Rafael, Pinturicchio and the rest told a magnificent tale 
of a tribe in love with itself, its riches and splendor, its 
unquestioned power; in love with its strictly organized 
world and sure that the next world would be very much 
like it. But my own special refuge was in little old 
churches with mosaics of the fourth to the eleventh 
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centuries. My delight in this ancient scrupul 
up art, beginning at Saint Sophia’s and the little churcl 
at Daphne near Athens, continued all through Italy to 


its triumph of beauty at Ravenna, and the superb splendor 
of Saint Mark’s in Venice, the most glorious church in the 
world. 

Other mediaeval evidences delighted me—the hill 
towns between Rome and Florence, walled in so impreg 


nably against marauding foes; the Giotto chapel in Padua 
a great painter, a great creative mind. And tl 
Duccio of Siena became almost an obsession with me, 


Giotto’s spiritual kinsman. In Florence the masters 


the early renaissance—Botticelli, Benozzo Gozzoli, Dona 
tello, Mino da Fiesole and the rest—gave me almost the 
thrill of my first youthful visit. I lingered long one morn 
ing in the Botticelli room at the Uffizzi, meditating upon 


the mood of deprecating and rather plaintive joy whi 
he expressed in religious terms in his madonnas, and 
pagan terms in the familiar Spring and the beautif 
Birth of Venus—a mood so different from the open-air 
delight in life of the Greeks, or the frank sensuality of 
such a lover of the flesh-pots as Rubens. With Botticelli 
and some of these other Florentines the world was waking 
up from mediaeval austerities, it was hesitating between 
two ideals. And the beauty of their pictures, their statues, 
has an exquisite pathos, like the lovely moment of hesita 
tion between darkness and dawn. 

From Florence the next step, and my last in Italy, wa: 
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Venice. My first visit to the Queen of the Adriatic had 
been in midwinter, when the galleries and gondolas were 
super-arctic and one never saw the sun. So it was a fine 
contrast to be there in June, even though it was hot at 
siesta-time; for the moonlight nights in the great Piazza, 
or drifting through the canals and out toward the Lido, 
were as beautiful to me as to Portia or Desdemona, or 
any other lady who lived there long ago. A pert little 
American, aged sixteen, averred that all this would be 
perfect if she were only “in love with a man”; but I had 
passed beyond the fluttering period when even the lack 
of that essential could detract from my pleasure in the 
soft lapping of oars, the moon-enriched old palaces with 
lights tasseling the water, the sky so darkly blue and the 
balmy summer air. 

From Venice it was but a day-long boat-ride over the 
blue Adriatic to Fiume and Jugo-Slavia’s next-door port 
of Susak; and from Susak the whole sea-dented and 
mountainous Dalmatian coast, now in its high summer- 
resort sea-bathing season, opened to me in another little 
boat which sailed in and out among the pink and pale- 
green islands. Every few hours it would ring a bell and 
draw up to a white-stone esplanade along the water-front, 
above which would climb up-hill a little towered and tile- 
roofed town for all the world like a Maxfield Parrish 
picture. Beautiful old romanesque church-towers they 
were, each different from the others but all adroitly de- 
signed; some of them dating back to the seventh century 
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if a small German guide-book may be credited. And after 
a day-and-a-half of sun and full moon I alighted at 
Ragusa, perhaps the most picturesque town of all. 

Here I lingered three days until the next return-boat 
in order to see a modern masterpiece, by way of balance 
to all the ancient art which had filled my days from 
Egypt to Italy. For the great sculptor Ivan Mestrovic, 
whose wild horsemen we know in Chicago, was once a 
Serbian shepherd-boy carving figures in wood as he 
watched his sheep on the hills. In Cavtat, only an hour’s 
sail from Ragusa, is the mausoleum-chapel of the Racic 
family, to which he devoted for years the finest energy 
of his genius. 

It stands on a little hill of the tiny town which is said 
to be the sculptor’s birth-place, a domed octagonal struc- 
ture of Dalmatian granite shining creamy white on its 
cliff above the intense blue of the sea. The bronze doors, 
with saints in relief, are guarded by columnar angels; 
these, with a bronze angel cresting the granite dome, and 
a low-relief frieze of little animals, are the only sculptures 
adorning the severe simplicity of the exterior. On opening 
the doors, one finds the interior full of sculptures of the 
first importance. 

The old architecture and wood-carvings of the Dal- 
matian coast prepare one for Mestrovic, make one realize 
that his severely conventionalized style derives its inspira- 
tion from the nameless masters of his own country who 
decorated their churches and palaces with elongated, 
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more-or-less Byzantine figures hundreds of years ago. 
Upon this foundation his creative mind has built, giving 
to modern sculpture a mediaeval sense of decorative 
values. The Racic mausoleum offered him a free hand, 
and in return he has given to his country and the world a 
masterpiece which establishes, in absolute unity and 
harmony, the beauty of its own highly original style. 
I shall not attempt to describe it—who can describe a 
work of perfect art! A Madonna and Child, on the altar 
opposite the entrance, is particularly lovely, guarded on 
each side by a processional relief of three very youthful 
angels playing various musical instruments. And a figure 
of Saint Rocco with his hound is beautiful. The Christ on 
the Cross expresses a sharper agony than any mediaeval 
crucifix—I have yet to find one conveying the emotion of 
holy, almost joyous exaltation which Christian history 
ascribes to many lesser martyrs. These works and the 
curious suspended madonnas, and the portrait reliefs of 
the dead Racics—all life-size or larger—are severely 
stylized in the manner which those who saw, in our 
various cities, the Mestrovic exhibition a few years ago 
would be led to expect. One can understand the sculptor’s 
desire to express his epoch, his country and himself in one 
complete and harmonious monument. 

From the sculptors of old Egypt to Ivan Mestrovic is a 
long step. Having taken it in these travel-tales, I may 
as well pause to write finis—for the sky-scrapers of New 
York and Chicago would be the next chapter. H. M. 
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NOTES ON MID-WESTERN OBLIVION 


The Middle-West has never lacked poets. In 1860, 
when William T. Coggeshall gathered together his “wreath 
with many an unripe blossom garlanded,” there were 
ninety-five male poets, and fifty-five female poets. They 
were ali destined for literary obscurity, but not without 
hope of some resurrection, for their biographies were 
recorded and their work collected in anthologies. But 
today who remembers that sweet singer Lizzie Beebe? 
or Peyton Short Symmes? or Fortunatus Cosby? or the 
anonymous “Leila’”’ whose name was a “household word”’ 
to the readers of forgotten magazines? Where are they 
now? They are, no doubt, under mid-western dirt, even 
as that immortal colyumnist B. F. T. of the Chicago 
Fournal of the 1850’s. Most of them were forgotten as 
soon as they died. 

Poetry in the Middle-West was first created, to be 
exact, at Marietta, Ohio, and Jonathan Meigs was the first 
poet. It was on the Fourth of July, 1789, and the poem 
ended thus: 

In harmony the social virtues blend; 
Joy without measure, rapture without end. 

The poet received an ovation. Yet poetry was not pub- 
lished in the Middle-West until 1815, when the Western 
Spy included verses announced as original. In 1819 the 
first monthly magazine of the Mississippi valley was found- 
ed at Lexington, Kentucky; and in that year true native 
poetry began, for Gorham A. Worth published American 
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Bards: A Modern Poem in Three Parts. This thin volume 
was the first book of poetry ever published in the Middle- 
West, and it set the whole country to talking. In it 
Apollo sends a messenger to survey the status of poetry- 
writing in the United States, and the messenger departs, a 
great optimist, only to return and report: 


From the shores of St. John, in the Province of Maine, 
To the halls of St. Boone, in the west, 

Her minstrels are heard; and strain after strain, 
From the cities, the mountains re-echo again, 

Till at length ’mid the prairies they rest. 


At this time The Western Review, and the Liberty Hall 
and Cincinnati Gazette aided The Western Spy and the 
recently founded Literary Cadet in promoting literary 
fermentation by publishing poetry in their columns with- 
out charging the poets. Further encouragement was 
found in a number of contests, with awards specially de- 
signed to encourage literary activity. It was a great day 
when Thomas Pierce brought “second place” home to the 
glory of Cincinnati, for Pierce had written the prize poem 
of the Cincinnati Philomathic Society and his Muse of 
Hesperia was known throughout Kentucky, Ohio and 
Illinois. Then his great opportunity came. The pro- 
prietors of the “New Theater” in Philadelphia offered a 
silver cup for tl 


e best poem to be delivered on the opening 
night of their modern “dramatic temple.” Pierce entered, 
and when the oratory cleared away, it was found that 
Charles Sprague had won the cup, but Thomas Pierce 
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was second. The cup was awarded in 1822, and in 1823 
the poem, which he called The Drama, was published in the 
National Republican. It begins thus: 

In olden time, when arts and taste refined 

Lit with bright beams the midnight of the mind, 

And martial Greece subdued her num’rous foes, 

The Drama’s sun o’er classic Athens rose. 

Pierce’s success confirmed the classic influence in 
middle-western poetry, for within the year it inspired 
Peyton Short Symmes in his celebrated Appeal for Greece, 
which was recited by the author in the Cincinnati theater 
on February 4th, 1824, at a Thespian performance for the 
benefit of the Greeks. The poem was so appreciated that 
a contribution of $300 was made to the Greek fund in New 
York. An extract from this poem follows: 

How should we feel when nations rend the ait 


With blended shouts of victory or despair! 
How feel, when glorious Greece herself appears, 


Sublime o’er ruins of a thousand years! 


Julia L. Dumont was the first woman poet in the 
Middle-West. Her parents were members of the Ohio 
company, and lived in the heart of the literary center, 
Marietta. Here she caught the literary culture of the 
time, and transmitted it to Indiana. She chose the small 
Swiss settlement of Vevay and the year 1814 for her 
activities; while her husband raised grapes, she taught 
school and wrote poetry. Her work was soon known 
throughout the state. She was a frequent contributor to 
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The Mirror, The Literary Gazette, Western Literary Fournal, 
and The Ladies Repository. Her collected poems may be 
found in the Appletons’ list for 1856; the book is called: 
Life Sketches from Common Paths. Her biographer said of 
her: “She never wrote a line calculated to lure one from 
virtue, to gild vice, or bedeck with flowers the road to 
death.” She died a year after the publication of her book 
of poems, with her life work accomplished. There is some- 
thing of her flavor in The Orphan Emigrant, the first stanza 
of which reads: 
Whither, Maiden, art thou strolling, 


Heedless of the evening blast? 
List, and hear the thunders rolling, 


Look! the storm is gathering fast. 
With no guardian friend beside thee, 
Whither, whither, wouldst thou roam? 


Lest some evil should betide thee, 
Haste! Oh! Maiden, to thy home. 


The state of Indiana had a long list of women poets 
following Julia Dumont, but none more real and pathetic 
than the forgotten M. Louisa Chitwood. Her small book 


of poems was published by Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 
in 1857, two years after her early death. Her poems are 
full of death and ungodly loneliness, beautiful pride, and 
blind faith. Indiana was a dreary place for a dressmaker 
in 1854. And there was prophecy in her little poem The 
Seamstress, a poem of which Tom Hood would not have 


been ashamed, and the first stanza of which may be 
quoted: 
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A dirge and an open grave, 

A coffin upon the bier: 
Then the clay fell over the care-worn breast, 
And a form went down to its place of rest, 
Like a weary bird to her evening nest, 

In the tall trees waving near 





Other Indiana women were as clever, but not so touch- 
ing. Sarah Bolton acted as barmaid in her husband’s 
tavern outside of Indianapolis. “ During these long years 
of toil and self-denial,” the Ladies Repository said of her, 
“she wrote little or nothing.”’ But when the Boltons had 
made their money and had a neat little cottage in Indian 
apolis, her true genius flowered. In 1850 she received a 
silver cup as a reward for an ode written by her and sung 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the Masonic Hall in 
Indianapolis. 

Illinois’ gift to the Ladies Repository was Luella Clark, 
who was ‘“‘a teacher in the Northwestern Female College, 
at Evanston, a pleasant village on Lake Michigan, a few 
miles from Chicago.” Miss Clark had a deft dramati 
touch which she employed to her advantage in her poem 
Up the Hill a-Berrying. The climax is in the last stanza: 


“This is up-hill work,” said Jenny 
“So is life,” said I; “shall we 
Climb it each alone, or, Jenny, 
Will you come and climb wi 
Redder than the blushing berries 
Jenny’s cheek a moment grew; 
While, without delay, she answered, 


“T will come and climb with vou.’ 
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Notes on Mid-Western Oblivion 


Perhaps the most deserving of fame among the unknown 
writers of Illinois was the lawyer James Hall of Shawnee- 
town. His fertile mind conceived the first anthology of 
middle-western poets. N. & G. Guilford were the pub- 
lishers. The book came out in 1829 with the title The 
Western Souvenir, a Christmas and New Year's gift. It 
contained only the select poets of the day. They were 
James Hall, Otway Curry, Nathan Guilford, Nathanial 
Wright, S. S. Boyd, Moses Brooks, John M. Harney, 
Harvey D. Little, Caleb Stark, Ephraim Robins, John B. 
Dillon, and Micah P. Flint. Micah Flint had a very good 
start; his father, Timothy Flint, was owner of the Western 
Review, published from 1827 to 1831. At the close of the 
first volume Timothy confessed: 

The poetry has been altogether original, and of domestic fabric. That 
the public begin rightly io estimate the powers of the chief contributor in 
this department, we have the most grateful and consoling testimonials. 
The domestic fabric, to which the elder Flint referred, 
was no other than Micah. One of the poems which Micah 
wrote for the Western Review was The Camp Meeting, 
which proved so popular that it was copied in the Method- 
ist Magazine of New York, one of the most widely circu- 
lated journals of that time. His fame, however, was short- 
lived; he died a young man in 1830, and his father lost 
interest in the Western Review, which also perished. 
Timothy Flint had great pride in his son, and reprinted 
many poems in his book, Ten Years in the Mississippi 
Valley. This year is the centennial of Micah Flint; 
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doubting that many celebrations will be made in his honor, 

I include a few lines of his poem The Camp Meeting, so 

popular one hundred years ago: 
There is a lovely vale, that, 
Embosom’d in the rough ar ragey h 
Of Tennessee. Girt round, as with a storn 
Toss’d sea, by mountains hoar, precipitou 
And wild, its verdant basin lies at rest 
And in the summer-sunshine smiles, as ’twere 
A soft and beauteous dimple on the harsh 
And furrowed visage of the land. "Twas ev 
The loveliest of spring, and in that vale, 
From their far homes among the distant hil 
And desert solitudes, a mighty throng 
Had gathered round, to meet and worship GOD 

James Hall, who was instrumental in putting out the 
1830 anthology of western poets which included Micah 
Flint, became a banker and stopped writing poetry. He 
may have anticipated his change of fortune in these lines: 

Can years of suffering be rey 
By after years of bliss? 
When youth has fled, and he 
(Can man taste happiness? 

Other members of Hall’s anthology may be briefly char- 
acterized. Otway Curry’s poetry is tinged with genuine 
religious feeling. The Eternal River, Kingdom Come, The 
Going Forth of God, sometimes strike a note which hardly 
deserves oblivion. W. D. Gallagher, his biographer, pre- 
dicted that someday the world would enjoy Curry, “not 
because the poetry would improve with age, but because 


the literary taste of the world would improve.” 
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Notes on Mid-Western Oblivion 


John Dillon became librarian of the state of Indiana and 
wrote the first history of that state. His Burial of the 
Beautiful, 1 believe, was one of the richest lyrics written 
in the Middle-West before 1840. Its sonorous quality, its 
vowel values, are suggestive of Poe. Nathanial Wright 
was a young graduate from Dartmouth college (’11) who 
wrote poetry while waiting for his law business to pick up. 
The Mountain Storm shows him to be an imitator of Cow- 
per, but better in his imitation than colleagues were in 
their re-writing of Shelley and Wordsworth. Moses 
Brooks was a sickly lawyer who later turned merchant and 
essayist. Most of his work was published in the Ladies 
Repository. 

William D. Gallagher, the biographer of Otway Curry, 
is a curious figure in the history of his time. In 1838 he 
edited a literary monthly called The Hesperion, but like all 
the other literary magazines it had to cease publication. 
It lasted eighteen months. Before this venture he had 
published three small books of poetry which he had called 
Erato I, Erato II, and Erato III. They brought him no 
money, so he went to work for his brother who was man- 
ager of the Ohio State Fournal. He began in that year 
(1839) to write his great poem the Miami Woods and did 
not complete it until 1857. He meant the poem to be the 
record of his heart, to sing 

A solitary sorrow, antheming 
A lonely grief. 


While he might have been influenced by Wordsworth’s 
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longer poems, in that he took nature for his theme and 
blank verse for his medium, Gallagher’s poem has no sug 

gestion of simplicity. No doubt it took him eighteen years 
to accumulate the painful imagery with which the long 
poem is filled. 

Many of these minor poets did win some national recog- 
nition, in so far as they considered it recognition to be 
mentioned in Rufus Griswold’s American Poets and Poetry. 
Margaret Bailey, Frederick W. Thomas, John H. Bryant, 
were favorably commented upon by Griswold. Bryant 
was William Cullen Bryant’s less talented brother, and 
was able to publish poetry by sending it to his brother 
William, then one of the editors of the United State: 
Review. Poe said of Amelia Welby that “very few poets 
can be at all compared with her.”” Washington Irving gave 
his attention to Horace Biddle. But much of the criticism 
which these poets interpreted as recognition was merely 
kindly patronage. Alice Cary, who had moved to New 
York and was writing prose, was perhaps the only one of 
the writers to see through the emptiness of the well-meant 
praise. In a letter she writes: “I am ashamed of my 
work; the great bulk of what I have written is poor stuff.” 

First editions of these poets have little interest to the 
critic as poetry, but the book collector may find them valu 
able for their historic interest. A rare book, for instance, 
would be Lewis F. Thomas’s Juda and Other Poems (St 
Louis, 1842), the first book of poetry published west of the 
Mississippi. One thousand copies were printed and stored 
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away, and nearly all of them were burned. Although a 
good many copies were extant in 1860, I have never seen 
one. Thomas, however, was endowed with more elo- 
quence than poetry. 

If some kind editor would delve into the oblivion which 
has covered the names and the work of the minor poets 
who were pioneers in the mid-west before 1860, some gen- 
uine poetry could be rescuedfor an anthology which would 
contribute much to our understanding of the life of the 
early westerners. No matter how artificial poetry is in its 
diction, it is closer to the heart than acts of legislature. 
Because of the necessity of working for a living, hardly 
one of these poets left enough poetry to honor his name. 
Often only a single poem is worth repeating. Yet a chorus 
of songs, coming from every point of the prairies of the 
pioneers, may be worth the effort of finding the genuine 
song among so much bad poetry. It is touching to see how 
these backwoods pioneers were struggling to be continental, 
to be like the English poets. Their apologetic attitud< 
makes us appreciate all the more the emancipation of the 
Middle-West today, for much of what is most “ American”’ 
in American poetry has originated there. 

Pat Morrissette 
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REVIEW 
AN ART OF LIVING THINGS 


Golden Falcon, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. The 

Macmillan Company. 

It is Mr. Coffin’s special task to observe carefully the 
familiar objects and factors in his experience in order to 
use them as a means toward understanding the larger 
purpose they fulfil. He is not ambitious enough to 
attempt a complete canvas of the exterior world. He is 
a careful poet, who takes little things seriously, turning 
them about in his mind, examining with utmost patience 
the charm or mystery they display. No poem betrays 
extravagance of imagination. The wide prospects opened 
up by a bolder creative manner are absent from his book, 
but in their place one finds a series of remarkably pene- 
trating vistas, with clean geometrical perspectives leading 
the eye more and more easily into the profound inner 
significance of ordinary phenomena. 

The same kind of poetry is to be found in old fables 
and allegories. The homely animals and circumstances 
at first glance appear too well-known to represent any 
abstruse ideas, yet as the story unfolds the familiar things 
grow strange, they lose their intimacy, they become in- 


vested with subtle and mysterious connotations, and 
finally we no longer recognize them as old friends. But 
while they have grown foreign to us, the ideas which at 
first were nebulous and unintelligible have emerged out 
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of darkness into the hard light of day. The eye beholds 
them clear-cut and distinct, yet the agents whereby they 
were revealed have been lost, for the moment, in the 
mystery which invariably surrounds actual life when the 
hard reality of a concept is defined. This process of in- 
verting values is usually associated with a mystical order 
of poetry, and Mr. Coffin has succeeded in the difficult 
task of writing such verse. His small collection (the first 
adequate presentation of his poems) is not marked by 
great variety or technical resource, yet within fixed limits 
he has achieved distinction. His use of symbols is unfail- 
ingly accurate, his employment of ballad diction on the 
whole convincing. 

In some poems, such as For One Who Is Repose, the 
traditional material of tribute verse is so obvious that a 
kind of pedantry is betrayed; Clown of the Zodiac 1s overly 
ingenious; in The Maker the crowded confines of an old 
idea are too obtrusive to permit much freedom or orig- 
inality of movement on the part of the poet. Again, the 
candid charm of the ballad style is a little too obvious in 
the Ballad for Epiphany to be entirely impressive, and in 
such a good poem as He Hoes the pictorial basis of the 
composition is overstressed. Such defects all show that 
Mr. Coffin is extremely conscientious as an artist. His 
shining phrases have the clearest edge when they suggest 
a lapse of the hard vigilance with which he watches the 
evolution of every stanza and line. These phrases come 


oftenest when he discusses a topic for which he has genuine 
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enthusiasm. The heron, the cock, the white peacocks in 
the snow, the golden falcon, the hawk in his beauty, the 
herring in northern waters, the ram, wild geese, and 
firebird excite him profoundly. He is stirred by their 
fugitive beauty, their power, the elusive mystery of their 
strange world. Indeed, he has written here some animal 
poems which surpass, on the whole, those of other moder 


writers; they escape the decorative artificiality of Padraic 
Colum’s, and the merely humorous charm of Belloc’s and 
Lord Alfred Douglas’. There is in them the association 
of brooding cunning and lithe beauty which Paul Jouve 
puts into his drawings of beasts. And every animal 
burdened by the pathos of its beauty for 
Living things are lovely thing 
And lovely things must 
What Do You Want of Me, Moon?, Marriage, and A 
House by Candlelight are products of quieter domestic life; 
three stanzas of the first show their mystical leanings 
Over my roof the full moo 
Tugging at the earth’s great s 
Piling the tides in a silver h 
She looks at me. I cann 


1 know that madmen are your ft 

I know that all the earth’s dis 
Are gathered in your hand 
Dim desires and moth-like | 

Are you the queen of life inc 

Who fills man’s flesh and bids him breed 
Have you the crystal ke} 


Phat you eye me so I cannot sleet 
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Helen Hoyt (Mrs. W. W. Lyman) of St. Helena, California, was at 
one time Associate Editor of Poetry. Her first volume Apples Here in 
My Basket (Harcourt, Brace) is to be followed this fall by a second, 
Leaves of Wild Grape. 

Abbie Huston Evans has published one book Outcrop (Harpers 
which was chosen by the Poetry Clan in its first year. She lives in 
Philadelphia. 

David McCord has published one book of verse Floodgate (Washburn 
& Thomas) and is dramatic editor of the Boston Evening Transcript. 

L. A. G. Strong, for several years editor of an annual vérse anthology 
lives near Oxford, England. He has just published his first novel, 
Dewer Rides (Gollancz). 


Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer) of Chicago is well known to our 





readers. 
Nelson Antrim Crawford, editor of The Household Magazine, a Capper 
publication, lives in Topeka, Kansas, and | appeared in Poetry 
often. Charlotte Arthur (Mrs. Chester A. Arthur, Jr.) is now in Switzer- 
land after periods of residence in Ireland and Paris. 

Borghild Lee lives in Portland, Oregon, Alice deNair in Carmel, 
California, and Helmer Oren Oleson in St. Minnesota. Alice 
Finnegan is a member of the University of Chica try Cl 
G. Link has been on the English staff of New York University, Was! 








ington Square, New York. Gladys L. Schmitt lives in Pittsburgh. 
POETRY will give 50 cents apiece for a few copie its issue 


January, 1929. 
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